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OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 





Tue book that occasions this heading of our article will be the envy 
of many an antiquary ; for besides being complete in its antiquities, 
and consisting of three thick volumes octavo, all written upon such 
matters as have got reputation for the Reeds and Ritsons at no greater 
expense than comparative pamphlets, it has brought divers new 
things to light, and is full of the most conquering corrections of it s 
predecessors. If anything could have made the Ritsons and Gif- 
fords ashamed of themselves for the airs they gave themselves on 
that head, here is the work that might have done it. Malone him- 
self turns out to have been a lax fellow in comparison with Mr 
Collier,—culpably careless in his decisions, and immoral in his dates. 

‘When I commenced my researches, nearly twenty years ago,’ 
says Mr Collier, ‘ I was discouraged on all hands by those who 

imagined that Malone, Steevens, Reed, aud Chalmers had exhausted 
the subject; and that, in the harvest they had reaped, they had not 
left even gleaniugs behind them. Nevertheless, seeing how many 
deficiences remained to be supplied, I persevered in the collection 
of materials. I obtained admission into the State Paper Department, 
the Privy Council Office, and into the Chapter House, Westminster ; 
and I soon discovered in those depositories many valuable original 
documents, throwing a fresh, clear, and strong light upon some of 
the most obscure parts of the history of our stage and drama. 
Among these were unopened patents to different companies of 
players, and original accounts of the royal revels from the early part 
of the reign of Henry VIII.; while the unexamined books of the 
domestic expenses of our Kings and nobility, from the reign of 
Edward II downwards, provided me with a great variety of novel 
and interesting details. 

‘These sources of information had not been open to general 
search, and I was therefore not much surprised to find that a great 
deal had escaped discovery, but when I came to examine the ma- 
nuscripts in that great national receptacle, the British Museum, to 
which everybody could easily obtain access, I was astonished at the 
quantity of substantial materials which had remained there unde- 
tected. From the Burghley Papers scarcely a single fact had been 
procured, although nearly every volume contained matters of im- 
portance; and the Harleian, Cottonian, and Royal M.S.S. had 
been only cursorily and hastily inspected. In these I met with 
letters from and concerning our most notorious poets, the predeces- 
sors and contemporaries of Shakspeare ; and in a diary, kept by an 
intelligent Barrister, who lived while our great dramatist was in the 
zenith of his popularity, I found original and authentic notices of 
him, Spenser, Jonson, Marston, and other distinguished authors of 
the time. It occupied me some years to go through the voluminous 
collections in the Museum, but I never had occasion to regret the 
mis-spending of a single hour so employed.’—P. 8. 

The work, which has been thus long and industriously in hand, 
presents us with an entire History of English Dramatic Poetry up 
to the time of Shakspeare (a thing never attempted before); An- 
nals of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage, that is to say, 
year by year, or in divisions comprising those years; and an 
account of the old theatres, playhouses, and their appurtenances, 
the actors, audiences, goods and chattels, payments, &c. ; in short, a 
complete history of everything relating to the theatres up to a cer- 
tain point. Mr Collier has given analyses, not only of the more 
regular dramatic productions, hitherto partially known, that pre- 
ceded those of Shakspeare, but of the principal Miracle-plays and 
Morals (as he teaches us more properly to call ‘ Mysteries’ and 
‘ Moralities’) that gradually merged each into the other, till the 
legitimate drama bore upon wider views of human sympathy, and 
the scene became the representation of real life. 

We shall not undertake to give an elaborate, or even a regular 
account of Mr Collier’s work. We have carefully inspected it: we 
give it great faith ; and shall put it on our shelves as our stock-book 
of reference: but we profess only, as critics, to give it the testimony 
of our good opinion, to make a few extracts from it of the more 
amusing matter, and to offer a note or two here and there. 

The famous old Countess of Desmond, who lived till God knows 
when, and danced with Richard III at the court of his brother 
Edward, said that, with the exception of Edward, he was the hand- 


somest man there. Mr Collier has found another lift for his cha- 

racter, or at least thinks he has, in a fondness for music; though 

the mode in which it is exhibited is somewhat of the roughest. 

‘In the second year of his reign,’ he issued, it seems, ‘ a most arbi- 

trary order for impressing singing men and children, even from 

cathedrals, colleges, chapels, and houses of religion, for the purpose 

of affording him amusement. The order is quoted in a note, 

‘ Subsequent monarchs.’ observes the author, ‘ were not reluctant 

to follow the precedent thus, perhaps, for the first time set.’ The 

conclusion drawn, however, both on that point, and on Richard’s 

love of music, appears to us the hastiest in Mr Collier’s book, and 

is by no means a ‘ favourable specimen’ of it. Wise usurpers gene- 

rally try to be popular. Richard is understood to bav been a 

clever and good king, though he got at his crown badly ; and we 

should doubt whether he set the example of this strange kind of 
impressment. He most likely found it to his hand, a common 

custom. Nor does it follow that because he gave the order, he was 

particularly fand of music. It might only have been a royal matter 
of course. e do not mean to imply that he could not have been 
fond of it. There are two sorts of lovers of music; one, who sym- 
pathise with all good things ; and another, who like any luxury that 
tickles their senses, purely on that account; who take a concert as 
they would snuff or perfumes. Furthermore, Richard might have 
had a refined as well as a superficial love of music, whether he was 
the man or not that has been represented; for men are incon- 
sistent beings, and it would be hard if a bad man had not something 
good in him. Henry VIII was fond of music. Nay, Nero himself. 
All we mean to say is, that Richard’s order proves nothing but 
itself. The monarchs who continued to press children into the 
choir, up to the time of James I, are not all to be supposed to have 
cared about the matter. Children were ‘ purveyed,’ as it was 
called, as people purveyed milk and cheese. We learn from a note 
to Chalmers’s ‘ Farther Account of the Early English Stage,’ that, 
“as late as the accession of Charles I, drummers were pressed for 
the army.’ But we are not to suppose Charles fond of drums; any 
more than William IV, albeit a sailor, is given to the cultivation of 
press-gangs. 

Our ancestors were much fonder of plays than we, doubtless 
owing to the comparative dearth of awusement from other liberal 
sources. Speaking of the beginning of the sixteenth century, Mr 
Collier tells us, ‘So much were players in request about this period, 
and so fashionable an amusement had theatrical exhibitions become, 
that it was usual, on the celebration of a joyous event in a family 
of distinction, either to have a play represented by the performers 
attached to the family, or to hire them for the purpose.’ In Croft’s 
Excerpta Antiqua, is a detailed account of a banquet, play, and mask 
at the house of Sir John Nevell, of Chevet, on the marriage of his 
daughter, in January, the 17 Henry VIII., to Roger Rockley. Ifa 
person of rank gave a banquet, it was often preceded by an inter- 
lude; or (as the name implies) a dramatic performance represented 
in the intervals of the entertainment. 

On the other hand, ‘ the Corporation of London,’ partly out of a 
dislike of the trouble occasioned by the apprentices who frequented 
them, and partly, no doubt, out of an instinct of want of refinement, 
and of jealousy of court manners, shewed themselves, it appears, 
from a very early period, ‘inimical to stage-plays.’—‘ Prior to 
April 1543, they had adopted regnlations for their suppression 
within the boundary of the city ;’ and they never afterwards cor- 
dially admitted them. They were, in fact, always trying to keep 
them out. It was this that gave rise to the erection of play-houses 
outside the walls, in lieu of the inns and other make-shifts before 
used for theatrical representations ; and hence the Globe theatre on 
the other side of London bridge, and the theatre in Blackfriars (near 
the present Apothecaries’ Hall) at both of which places the works 
of Shakspeare came out. When Burbage, and our great dramatist, 
built the latter theatre, they were opposed even by the inhabitants of 





Blackfriars, at that time the West End of the town, on account of the 
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noise and inconvenience. But theCourt protected them, and theCham- 
berlain too, though they set up their tents close by the latter’s house. 
In fact, the company were the Crown’s servants, and could hardly have 
been opposed but by the Puritan faction, then beginning to show them- 
selves among the great as well as the small. The two other theatres 
existing at this time, namely, the ‘ theatre’ emphatically so called, 
probably because it had been the only one, and the playhouse 
called the ‘ Curtain,’ were in Shoreditch. The Globe, which be- 


forwarded statements, and published accounts, of the speeches and 
votes of their former representative since the general election in 
1826, and in some instances for a much longer period ; and they 
have reason to conclude, that both in preventing the enemies of 
reform from again soliciting the suffrages of electors, and in indu. 
cing electors to refuse them where they have ventured to solicit 
their suffrages, the Society has assisted in promoting the public good, 

For the present, in consequence of the close of the elections, 





longed to the same company as the Blackfriars, was the summer 
theatre, to which the gentry went in their boats. When it became 
unpleasant to go by water, the actors came over to Blackfriars. 
This neighbourhood, by the way, was fashionable up to the period 
of the civil wars. Vandyke, who was the court painter, and mar- 
ried a lady of quality, lived and died there. 

(To be continued. | 





PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE SOCIETY. 


Tue ‘ Parliamentary Candidate Society’ has just put forth a 


pamphlet which is entitled to some notice at the present crisis‘ | 


it contains the original address of this Society, published in March 
last; an answer which was made to its opponents, and published 
also; some observations on the difficulties which it nevertheless 
continued to experience; an account of what it has performed in 
spite of those difficulties, and still intends to perform ; and a speci- 
men of one of its schedules for obtaining information, filled up. 


the labours of the Society are suspended. 


What the members 
mean to do hereafter, is thus told us :— 


|  € In continuing their labours, they will carefully observe, and daily 
| note, the conduct of ali the members of the newly elected puarlia- 
ment, during the great struggle about to take place for the present 
salvation and future permanent advantage of the people, who com. 
pose this noble commonwealth; and when the time shall arrive, 
that our good and gracious and patriotic King shall again, by a dis- 
solution of the parliament, “ appeal to the sense of his people,” they 
will, without prejudice or partiality, publish an accurate account of 
the attendance, the absence, the speeches and votes of the members 
of the House of Commons ; and when any discussion or decision of 
any national importance takes place, of the numbers of members 
present at such discussion and division. 

‘ The misconduct of a representative may be of to general des. 
criptions. 1. He may speak or vote contrary to the public welfare; 
or, 2. He may abstain from either speaking or voting on the side of 
the people. The latter is the least ostensible, but the most insidi- 
ous mischief. The absence of a member is as much a dereliction 
of his duty, as it would be were he to oppose himself directly 
and actively to measures intended for the public benefit. 








The Society confesses that it found enemies among the friends of | 


Reform, as well as the opponents ; and it speaks of misrepresentation 
and calumny. Some of its original committee withdrew their names. 





‘The Society will therefore notice such conduct. The public will 
then know, not only when a member did mischief in a direct way, 


but when, by neglecting his duty, he did his utmost to permit 
others to do so.’ 





The great objection made to it, both among friends and enemies, 


was, that it took upon itself ‘ an unwarrantable interference with the | 
conduct of public men.’ 


‘The people,’ says the pamphlet, ‘ had so long been considered | 
and used as mere tools, to make members of parliament, and mem- 
bers had so long possessed the power of acting as masters over the 
people, that what at some former period would have been admired 
and applauded, as proof of the honesty and independence of English- 
men, was now considered as little better than an arrogant revolt of | 
slaves against the domination of their absolute governors.’ | 

This is true, and we doubt not that the Society has done | 
good, and will do more: but the pamphlet overlooks two of 
the reasons which induced men to hesitate before they gave it 
their approbation. One is, the doubt whether it might not be 
turned to purposes of scandal, of personal party malice, and of 
inquisitorial prying :—the other, the doubt whether the individuals 
composing the Society had all an equal right to set themselves up as 
public censors, or were such men as others would be honestly will- | 
ing to gift with the privilege of prying into their concerns. Many | 
men who may have no objection to a public censorship of this kind, | 
or even to the degree of private censorship which it implies, and 
which the unfilled schedule (by the way) implies much more than } 
a filled specimen, may yet have reasonable objections to such and | 
such persons for their inquisitors, and not on accounts attributable | 
to self-love or to a dread of the examination. They may feel, in the | 
first place, and on the very ground of their love of liberty, a dislike 
to anything in the shape of an inquisitorial combination ; and they | 
may feel a more especial dislike to undergo the chance of objection 
from men themselves objectionable, perhaps on the score of the very | 
things they profess to advocate. We confess, that when the first 
pamphlet of the society was put into our own hands, we felt an im- 
pulse of objection to it on both these accounts : and the consequence 
was, that we said nothing about the society. Upon seeing the 
pamphlet before us, we are compelled to say, that we think the 
society is of use; but still we cannot think all its constituent parts 
as warrantable as the entire body. We like some of its members, 
but we plainly confess we dislike others. We think even that the 
latter have no business to some forward as overseers of public vir- 
tue, having been as great aristocrats, and even time-servers after a 
certain fashion, as anybody: and we dislike the reason which the 
schedule of enquiry gives for questions, the answers to which might 
surely be as awkward to some of the members if made public, as the 
publicity of what they chuse to make known must be to the candi- 
dates who are ‘shewn up.’ 








Nevertheless, we again allow that the 
society is of use; and so we must rank it among that class of utili- 
ties, numerous enough in the present condition of society, which are 
acknowledged to be far more beneficial than pleasant. 
What the Society has succeeded in effecting is stated as follows :-— 
‘It has carried on an extensive and useful correspondence with 
reformers in various parts of the country. 


‘ At the request of many bodies of electors, the Committee have 





The following is a specimen of a schedule filled up, much, no 


‘doubt, to the comfort of the gentleman inside. (The space for 


‘ Miscellaneous Remarks’ mentioned in the plan of the schedule, 
is, it may be observed, omitted.) 


* Josias Du Pré Alexander, M. P. for Old Sarum, 
Parliaments. 
* Connections. 

‘Related to the Earl of Caledon, andthe Bishop of Meath. Has 
a brother and nephew Directors of the East India Company. 

‘Is, with his brother, James Alexander, and Lord Caledon, a 
proprietor of the pocket borough for which he sits. 

©The whole number of houses in the borough is—None. 

‘ The greatest number of electors polled within the last 30 years 
is—Es6nr. 

‘The actual number of electors is—The proprietors. 

‘He is a Director of the East-India Company ; and has 4 stars, 
or 20,0001. value of stock, and the family and partners about 
70,0001. Exclusive of law and marine appointments in India, and 
the nominations to the establishment of the India House, with the 
patronage connected with shipping and trade, the East-India Com- 
pany disposes of yearly appointments to India, which appear, by 
returns laid before Parliament, to have been on an average as 
follow :— 


Has sat in Four 


‘An appointment to China, worth say - £10,000 
68 civil appointments to India, worth 
say 5,0001. each - - ss 

460 military, clerical, and medical ap- 
pointments, worth say 500 each - 


340,000 


230,000 





£580,000 
‘ This patronage is divided as follows; namely, the President of 
the Board of Controul, the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, each two shares; and the Directors generally, 
one share each; making altogether 28 shares. Each Director’s 
share may thus be estimated at 20,0001. a year, or thereabouts. 
* Profession. 
‘A merchant. 
* Politics. 
‘High Tory; a silent supporter of all administrations except the 
present. Friendly to monopolies. 
© Published Works. 
© Public Acts. 
* Parliamentary speeches—None. 
* Votes.* 
€ 1830. Nov. 15.—Against Sir H. Parnell’s motion respecting the 
Civil List. 
©1831. March 22.—Against Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill. 
* April 19.—Against Reform on Gen. Giascoyne’s motion.’ 


*** Tt is of great importance to the community that the attendance or 
non-attendance of every member should be known, and especially that the 
votes he gives should be published. It is only in a few cases that any such 
publication is made, and then it is generally confined to the minority. A 
member may therefore sit in the house during his life, and vote for every 
measure obnoxious to the general welfare, without having his vote re- 
corded. ‘This evil will, we may h ove, be remedied by a reformed par- 
liament.”’ 
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TO THE TATLER. 
THE NEW ANECDOTE OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Dear Mr TatLer,—I have not read Mr Collier’s ‘ History of 
Dramatic Poetry to the time of Shakspeare,” &c. The encomium 
you pass upon the work inthis day’s paper, I shall not therefore 
dispute ; but having already read in print the anecdote of Shakspeare 
which you quote, and comment upon as new, I must demur to its 
novelty. 

The anecdote you will find already printed in the second column 
of the ninth page of a life of Shakspeare, prefixed to a prolegomena 
to Shakspeare’s Works, published by Sherwood and Co. in 1825. 

Should Mr Collier have communicated the materials for that life, 
he is entitled to the merit of having discovered the anecdote, should 
it not have been before published. If he did not, he reaps the 
reward, in your praise, of another man’s labours. 

Your’s obediently, Mr Tatler, 


A Constant READER. 
Saturday, lith June 1831. 





VIEW FROM THE GARDENS OF THE TUILERIES. 

















The garden front of the Tuileries, heavy and incongruous as it is 


Sir Stephen Brown, Mayor in 1431, was a grocer, and gave us 
another Peer in the person of Sir Anthony Brown, created Vis- 
count Montague in 1554. 

The ancestor of the Legges, Earls of Dartmouth, was Mayor of 
London in 1347 and in 1357, having in his trade of a skinner attained 
great wealth. 

Sir Geoffry Bullen, Mayor in 1458, was grandfather to Thomas 
Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire, father to Anna Bullen, and grandfather 
to Queen Elizabeth ; the highest genealogical honour the City ever 
possessed. 

Sir Baptist Hicks, mercer, founded the Peerage of Camden. 

Sir W. Capel, draper, Mayor in 1503, founded the Noble family 
of Capel, now Earls of Essex. 

Edward Osborne, Mayor in 1683, was ancestor of the Dukes of 
Leeds. 

Michael Dormer, mercer, Mayor in 1542, produced the future 
Lords Dormer. 

From Sir William Craven, merchant taylor, Mayor in 1611, 
sprung the Earls of Craven. 

Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward. descended from’ W. Ward, a 
wealthy goldsmith in London, and jeweller to the Queen of 
Charles I. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Fine Arts.—We are informed by a correspondent, that the first 
Exhibition of the New Socigery or Painters 1n WaTer-coLours will take 


when analyzed by architectural taste, is unquestionably magnificent. place in the Spring of 1832; the objects which the Society have in view 


The view from it is unrivalled as a scene of artificial? beauty. The 
eye ranges over broad terraces, crowded with a pleasure-loving 
population; walks interspersed with flower-gardens, and fountains, 
and shady groves, where some antique statue is encountered at 
every turn. From the central going the prospect is uninter- 
rupted for a distance of several miles, and is terminated by the 


grand arch of the Barritre de Neuilly. The southern terrace is | 
bounded by the quays and the river, and the northern by the splen- | 
did buildings of the Rue de Rivoli, from which street the garden is | 
separated, not by a dark wall, but by a handsome open railing. We | 
at once see that, whatever the French may have wanted in real 


political freedom, the out-door pleasures of the people have been 


abundantly consulted, even by their most arbitrary monarchs. It | 
was the freedom of access to objects of taste and beauty which | 
alone made the old regime endurable. The people in some degree | 


participated in the pride of the monarch; and thus his splendour 
veiled his oppression. The respect which the French pay to the 
monuments of art, in which the humblest man feels a pride, presents 
a humiliating contrast to the barbarous mutilations which some, even 
of those who pretend to be refined, amongst ourselves, inflict upon 


a glimpse by the possessors. The reason is evident. We have too 
few institutions which offer such freedom of access, as the gardens 


of the Tuileries and the gallery of the Louvre. The people have | 


had no public property to respect; and they are therefore deficient 


inthat branch of national education. Even the monuments of our , 


illustrious dead are closed against them, except upon the payment 
of contemptible fees, and under the watch of an ignorant exhibitor. 
" . es . * 7 ae 
The evil is sustaining some remedy. — Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, Vul \0, Part 1.—Paris and its Historical Scences. 


NOBILITY SPRUNG FROM TRADE. 
(Lately quoted by the Heratop, from an old Newspaper.) 





Pennant, in his ‘ History of London,’ page 397, gives a curious 
list of some of our principal Noble families who owe their origin to 
trades, honest or dishonest, in the following words, viz.—‘*I beg 


leave here to remind several Noble Peers, of their industrious fore- | 


fathers.” 


John Coventry was an opulent mercer of the city of London, and 
Mayor in 1425; a most spirited magistrate. From him is descended 
the Earl of Coventry. 

The family of Rich, Earls of Warwick and Holland, arose from 
Richard Rich, an opulent mercer ; Sheriff in 1441. 

The Holles, Earls of Clare and Dukes of Newcastle, sprung from 
me Wm. Holles, Mayor in 1540, son of Wm. Holles, citizen and 
baker. 

Sir Thomas Leigh, Mayor in 1558, furnished the Peerage with 
the addition of two, viz.—Leigh, Earl of Chichester, and Leigh, 
Lord Leigh of Stonelv. 

The Bouveries, Earls of Radnor, descend from Edward Des 
Bouveries, an opulent Turkey merchant ; died in 1694. 

Lord Ducie was descended from Sir Robert Ducie, Sheriff in 


1620, Mayor in 1631, banker to Charles [., and afterwards created | 


a Baronet. 

Paul Bayning, Sheriff in 1593, was father of Paul, created Vis- 
count Bayning. 

The Cranficlds, Earls of Middlesex, rose from Lionel Cranfield, 
a citizen, bred up in the Custom-house. The Duke of Dorset is 
des: e ide from Frances Cranfield, heiress of the third Earl. 

The Noble family of Ingram, Viscount Irwin (now represented 
by the Marchioness of Hertford), were raised in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, by Hugh Ingram, citizen and tallow-chandler. 


having met with the approbation and concurrence of some of the leading 
patrons, and many of the most distinguished artists. The Society is patronised 


| by Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 


Tue Banyan Tree. — The natives of Tahiti have a tradition 
that the seed of this gigantic plant was brought by a bird from the moon. 
—Tyerman and Bennet’s Missionary Travels. 


— The more men refine upon es the less will they indulge 
in excesses of any kind ; because nothing is more destructive to true plea- 
sure than such excess.—Hume. 


Instinct oF SprpEers.—It has been observed, that some spiders 
with an instinctive sagacity, select, as the place of greatest security from 
disturbance, the lids of the poor boxes in churches.—Dr Mitchell’s Lecture 
on Animal and Vegetable life. 


Tue Ne Prius Utrera or Stitiness.—The stillness was so 
deep on the first night of his (Paganini’s) concert, thata single piece of 
wax dropping from the side of a candle on the stage, had an effect abso- 
lutely startling —Exvaminer, 


— The Albanese, like the modern Romans, pursue their avoca- 


| tions out of doors; even the attentions of courtship are carried on with 
the works of taste of which they are occasionally permitted to have | 


amusing publicity at the house door; or the Zitella, leaning out ofjaffirst- 
floor window, listens complacently to the loud and passionate pleadingsjof 
her enamorato in the street below. 


Guosts.—The neighbourhood in which the eight men were lately 
poisoned by eating patties containing arsenic, has, it is ramoured, been ever 
since haunted by the ghosts of the deceased. At night they are overheard 
talking with each other, and expressing their dissatisfaction that no respect 
has been shewn to their manes. The inhabitants have therefore contributed 
to have a service performed by the Taou-sze during three days and three 

| nights. Itis the popular belief, that this service elevates the departed spirits 


from the shades below to a state of happiness. —Canton Register. 
| 


GALLANTRY OF THE BorouGumMonGcers.—A lady of the Blue 
| (reform) party at Whitehaven, having felt some curiosity to see the prepa- 
| rations for the Lowther dinner there, soon after the election, went into the 

Granary-yard of the Castle, where it was laid out, accompanied by a friend 
| of the opposite party; when in the yard, the Rev. Mr Lowther rudely 
ordered her to quit the place. As a recompense, the Chairman at the 
reform dinner in the town, a few days after, proposed the health of the 
‘ Blue Belle of Whitehaven, who had the ‘* audacity’? to go and see 
900 anti-reformers eat yellow beef.’ He believed it was the only thing of 
| the kind seen in England, and a lady might have been fairly excused her 
| curiosity in going to witness such a rare sight.— Evening Paper. 
|. Tut Oak AND THE Grass.—One morning, the Oak said to the 

Grass which grew under its branches, ‘ Thou artvery ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the blessing which thou enjoyest, of being covered in the frost 
of winter with the leaves which I shake off in autumn.’—But the Grass 
replied, * Thou deprivest me, with thy branches, of my share of sun, dew, 
and rain, and with thy roots of my portion of nourishment from the ground ; 
boast not, therefore, of the alms-giving of thy foliage, with which thou art 
obliged, for the sake of thy own roois, to cover my lingering existeuce.’— 
Pestalozzi. 

Emvutation Extincuisnep By Perrection.—Perhaps it may 
not be for the advantage of any nation to have the arts imported from their 
neighbours in too great perfection, This extinguishes emulation, and sinks 
the ardour of the generous youth. So many models of Italian painting 
| brought into England, instead of exciting our artists, is the cause of their 
small progress in that noble art. The same, perhaps, was the case of Rome, 
when it received the arts from Greece. — Hume's Essays. 


DREAMS. 
All dreams, as in old Galen I have read, 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of indigested food, 
And noxious humours that infect the blood. 
Choler adust conjects the blood with fear, 
Then black bucks toss us, and black devils tear ; 
In sanguine airy dreams aloft we bound, 
With rheums oppressed, we sink in rivers drown’d. Dryden. 
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— An Irishman asked one of the New Police the reason why he 
wore the white mark round his arm? ‘Jt is to show that I am on duty,’ 
replied the policeman. ‘ Och, and it’s that you tell me; by the powers | 
was thinking it was to let you know your right arm from your left.’ 


A GIFT SHOULD BE GIVEN FREELY. 
Who gives constrain’d, but his own fear reviles ; 
Not thank'd, but scorn’d ; nor are they gifts, but spoils. Denham. 


— Inpustry, Knowtepcr, and Humanity are linked together 
by an indissolnble chain, and are found, from experience as well as reason, 
to be peculiar to the more polished, and what are commonly denominated, 
the more luxurious ages. —Hume. 


Tue Brutauizinc Errects or Stavery.—A poor Negress who 
is a slave in this colony (the Mauritius) with great labour and long parsi- 
mony had saved as much money as would purchase a human being. She 
had a daughter, a slave like herself. Whatdid she? She purchased that 
daughter of their common owner, and set her at liberty, being content to 
remain in bondage, for the pleasure of seeing her child walking at large, 
with shoes on her feet, which are here the badge of freedom among people 
of colour, no slave being permitted to wear them. Soon after the bargain 
had been completed, the affectionate mother happening to come into a room 
where this daughter was sitting, very naturally and unconsciously sat down 
beside her, as she had been wont to do. A moment or two afterwards, the 
daughter turned round in a rage, and rebuked her, exclaiming, * How dare 
you sit down in my presence? Do you not know thatI am a free woman, 
and you are a slave? Rise instantly, and leave the room.’—Tyerman and 
Bennet’s Missionary Travels.—(lt is no less difficult than painful to give 
credit to an incident like this.] 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dravay-Lang.—Simpson and Co.— The Brigand — Turning the Tables — The 
Quadrupeds. 


Covent-Garpen.—Azor and Zemira—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Frencu Prars.—Les Projets de Mariage—Le Bourguemestre de Sardam—Le 
Bénéficiaire. 


= 








THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 


MEDEA. 
[By Marer.] 
Medea, Wife of Jason 
Creusa, Daughter of Creontes . . 
Ismenes, Confidant of Medea 
Creontes, King of Corinth . . . . 
Egeus, King of Athens 


. « « Miss F. Ayton. 
- Mlle. Feliani. 
of eo Signor Lablache. 
. Signor Rubini. 
ason . . . . Signor Curioni. 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes . . Signor Deville. 
Two children of Jason and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of Aigeus, Guards. 


To conclude with a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 


LA BAYADERE. 
(Composed by M. DesHayes.) 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 
The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mlle. Zoe Beaupré, Mlle. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M.Emile. M. Simon, . Hunt, M. O’Brien, 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLANCHE.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole. 


After which, a Musical Piece, in Two Acts, called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
(By Mr Kenney.} 
Fatima, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Irza, Miss Faucit. Aboulifar, Mr Thompson. Arzan, Mr Bland. 
Alibajou, Mr Webster. Bowbell, Mr Liston. Gimbo, Mr Harley- 


To which will be added a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
(Partly from the French, by Mr Poovg.]} 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs ©. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs Orger. Mr Knibbs, Mr Hughes. | MrThornton, Mr J. Vining. 
Jack Humphries, Mr Liston. Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr Vining. 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
[By M. Auper.] 


El Fenella, Mrs W. B ore. Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. Den Alphonso, MrT.Cooke. _ Pietro, Mr Bedford. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, Mr Yarnold. 


A Spanish Bolero, by Mr Gilbert and Mile. Rosalia Guet. 


vira, Miss Byfeld. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL, 
In Three Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I.—Songs, ‘ London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Parr I1.—Songs, ‘The Omnibus,’ and ‘ The Country Concert.’ 
Pant Uf.—Song, ‘Thames Sailing Match.’ 





Scena. Song, ‘ Harlowe Bush Fair.’ 


and M. Bertram. | 


| 


In the Press, and to be embellished with 
A whole Length, as LADY RANDOLPH, 
THE THEATRICAL MEMOIRS OF THE LATHE 
MRS SIDDONS. 


Orders received by Mr CHAPPLE, the King’s appointed Bookseller, Royal 
ibrary, Pall-mall. ch <p > 


R. GRAVES, CHEAP AND FASHIONABL TAILOR, 


In submitting the following Prices, confidently asserts, that Gentlemen will find 
ent made by him is from the BEST WEST OF ENGLAND SAXONY 


every 
PATENT FINISHED CLOTHS, and equal in Fit and Workmanship to any 
can be produced. S..0..4. 
Fashionable Medley Coloured Dress Coats 210 0 
Extra Saxony ditto ......4.+8-. 350 
An Assortment of the fashionable Mulberry. 
Quilting Waistcoats, from the newest patterns, of the finest quality 012 0 
Silk Valencia . tee eS Saar ae reer ll 
Patent Anglo Merino Trowsers, in Mixtures, Drabs, and Checks, 
EE Be rr are ae er ee ee oe ae lés.tol 1 0 
De 5 5 6 & be © we em See ee 
Ditto Checked Drill - Ws. tod 18 0 


Anglo Merinos, Dulls, Cantoons, &c. in a great "variety of new patterns. 
313, HIGH HOLBORN. 
No connection with any other House. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Opera of 


CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 
Cinderella, Miss Inverarity. Clorinda, Miss Cawse. 
Fairy Queen, Miss H. Cawse. 
Felix, Mr Wilson. Baron Pumpolino, Mz G. Penson. 
Alidoro, Mr G. Stansbury. Dandini, Mr Morley. Pedro, Mr Keeley. 


After which, the Farce of 


THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobbs, MrsTayleure. Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Appleton. Mr Ledger, Mr Blanchard. 

Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. Tom Dobbs, Mr Keeley. Pat Zooney, Mr Power. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


TEDDY THE TILER. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly. Oriel, Miss Lawrence. _—_ Flora, Miss Nelson. 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Ladies, Mesds. Perry and Appleton. 

Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans. Henry, Mr Duruset. Frederick, Mr Baker, 
Bombardine, Mr Henry. Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour. Tim, Mr Addison. 
Teddy Mulowney, Mr Power. Stiff, Mr Mears. 

Apewell, Mr Irwin. Constable, Mr Fuller. Richard, Mr Heath. 





Thisbe, Miss Hughes. 





To-morrow, The Chancery Suit ; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 
(By Bick ersTarr.] 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr Williams. 
After which, 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 


Rosina, Miss Somerville. Count Almaviva, Mr Hunt. 
Doctor Bartolo, Mr Williams. Figaro, Mr Latham. 


To conclude with 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


[By Howarp Payne.) 
Mary, iss Somerville. 
Charles the Second, Mr Osbaldiston. Capt. Copp, Mr Williams. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
a The Nautical Drama, entitled 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
The Overture and Music selected from Dinpin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
r BLewirr. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. 


Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, Mr Forrester. 


The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 

B ue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of « All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Doggrass, Mr Munroe. Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Young. 

Gnatbrain, Mr Wilson. 


After which, a Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
{By Mr Lunn.! 
Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. 
Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. 
Alderman Progwoll, Mr Munroe. 
Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. Jacit, Mr G. Smith. 


Margery, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 

Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 

Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
(By Mr Kerrewu.} 
The Music composed by Mr H. P. Hill. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Mrs Savibe. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Albert, Mr Keppell. aron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Alberto, Mr G. Smith. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Mysterious Tailor. 


Cooke’s Equestrian Circus, Great WINpbMILL St. 
Haymarket. — Feats of Horsemanship — The 
Russian Courier—Lilliputian Napoleon-Vaulting 
—Mr J. Cooke’s Exercises—Parisian Montrosi- 
ties—The Flying Gymnasiast—Mr Wells’s Per- 
formances — The Youthful Roscius —- Greek 
Flag Dance—Dragon of Rhodes. 


Savter’s Wetis.—The Outlaw’s Oath—The Miser of 
Madrid—The English Paganini—Frozen Hand. 


Royat Pavirion Tueatre.—Bianea; or, the Italian 





Wife—A Pill for Portugal—Orphan of Hin- 
dostan. 
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